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Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I have found it rather difficult to choose a subject 
for this evening’s address, selected Some 
observations on an outbreak of Equine Influenza 
in India,” in the hope that it will be of general interest 
and give rise to a fruitful discussion. 

Although historical records point to equine 
epizootics of this nature having occurred in various 
parts of the world from ancient times, the nature 
of the primary infective agent of equine influenza 
remains to be discovered. 

Available evidence is in favour of a filter-passing 
organism being the prime factor, and that its presence 
favours the invasion and infection of the body with 
other bacteria such as streptococci, ciplococci, 
bi-polar bacilli, ete., giving rise to various types of 
the disease and the numerous complications which 
oceur. 

Evidence is being accumulated in support of the 
view that human influenza is due primarily to a 
filter-passing organism, and a recent announcement 
in the Press stated that the germ has been isolated, 
but it has not yet been fully established that the 
disease is due to an organism of this group. 

The result of these researches may mean the open- 
ing of a new chapter in bacteriology, with far-reaching 
results both to the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions,. and it is hoped that veterinary research 
will soon reach a similar stage and throw some light 
on the diseases of animals which are thought to be 
due to filter-passing organisms. 

Until the primary infective agent has been 
discovered the prophylaxis and cure of such diseases 
cannot be carried out on a sound basis. 

The outbreak in India first appeared at Calcutta 
in the beginning of April, 1915, when there was an 
enormous influx of remounts from Australia. Large 
numbers were constantly arriving, and were des- 
patched as quickly as possible to various depots 
and mounted units all over India, it being impossible 
to accommodate them in Calcutta. The disease 
spread with great rapidity wherever horses from 
Caleutta had been sent, from Calcutta in the east 
to Peshawar in the rorth, about 1,500 miles, to Loralai 
in the north-west, about 1,250 miles, and to Bangalore 
in the south, about 1,000 miles. 


* Presented at a meeting of the Central Division of the N.V.M.A. 
on March Ist, 1923. 


From July onwards the epizootic gradually died 
down, and was practically over by the end of Septem- 
ber. During these six months 16,921 cases were 
recorded, with 893 deaths. 

At this time I was responsible for the veterinary 
administration of an area extending from —head- 
quarters at Poona to Loralai in the 1 orth-west,. 
Madras in the south, and Secunderabad in’ the 
Deccan, including the ports of embarkation, Bombay 
and Karachi. The distance from Loralai in the 
rorth-west to Madras in the south is about 1,500 
miles. 

It is the experience gained during the outbreak in 
this area that I wish more especially to bring to your 
notice, 

Out of seven stations in this area, in five cases the 
horses were infected on arrival from Caleutta; in 
one case the disease appeared a week after their 
arrival; in the remaining case the disease was con- 
veyed to the animals of a station 55 miles away 
through the medium of inf:cted tonga ponies working 
on this route. The tonga ponies contracted the 
disease through contact with infected animals from 
Caleutta, which were stabled at railhead on arrival. 

It appears that the first cases at Calcutta were 
probably mild ones, in which the distinctive features 
of the disease were not present, and were therefore 
diagnosed as ordinary cases of ship’s catarrh, and owing 
to the extremely susceptible condition of a large 
number of the animals, due to their natural resistance 
having been lowered as a result of a long sea voyage, 
the disease acquired a high degree of virulence. 

The disease was first suspected at Calcutta on the 
3rd April, but was not defihitely diagnosed until the 
7th April, and by this time cases had been found in a 
train load of freshly-landed horses which arrived 
at a remount depét in the Punjab. 

The effect of a long and trying train journey on 
animals already enfeebled from a long sea voyage 
is well known, and it was therefore not surprising 
to find that in some batches of animals arriving at 
their destinations deaths had occurred during the 
journey, others died on detraining or on the way 
to the unit, while many tottered along, almost 
pulseless, and in a dying state, suffering from a very 
violent form of the disease—a truly pitiable sight. 


SPREAD OF THE DISEASE. 


The disease spread rapidly throughout the original 
infected batches and to units adjoining those in 


which the disease appeared, by the movement of 
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infected animals, attendants, and the difficulty of 
getting strict segregation carried out. In some cases 
the disease remained confined to one portion of the 
cantonment, spreading from unit to unit over a 
comparatively small area, and only the very ‘strictest 
precautions prevented its extcnsion to other paits 
of the cantonment. Where unit lines were well 
placed for carrying out strict segregation, the cisease 
was confined to the unit. 

The following examples of how the cisease was 
spread are of interest :— 

One hundred remounts arrived at a station from 
Calcutta on 14th April, and were immediately isolated 
three miles out. A few cases of the disease soon 
occurred: they were of a mild type, and quickly 
recovered. The whole batch was, however, kept in 
isolation for two months after the last’ case had 
recovered, and then ordered back to the regimental 
lines. Up to this time the regiment had been 
quite free of the disease. When the batch was being 
marched back to the lines, one horse broke loose and 
ran into an isolation camp containing influenza cases. 

The Indian N.C.O. in charge of the party sent for 
the horse, but did not report the incident, with the 
result that the whole batch, including the runaway 
horse, was taken into the lines where these animals 
were picketed apart from the regimental horses. 
Two or three days later this horse developed the 
disease, also the in-contacts. The whole batch was 
immediately moved out again to a camp six miles 
away; but the damage was done, and shortly after 
this, cases appeared among the horses of the regiment 
and the disease gradually spread throughout them. 

In another station the disease spread to various 
units, probably through the medium of orderlies’ 
horses from a common meeting place such as the 
Headquarter Staff Offices; and it is interesting to 
note that it spread along the main road from one 
end of the station to another, but one battery, whose 
lines were in an isolated position, away from the 
other batteries, and off the main road, escaped. 

Types of horses affected, their recent history, condition, 
age, sex and breed.—All types and breeds suffered, 
the initial outbreak being among the young newly- 
landed, which were unacclimatised, many in poor 
condition, susceptible to disease, and with no powers 
of resistance to an attack. 

Animals of all ages were attacked ; in some cases 
very old animals were severely affected ; aged horses 
exposed to infection when unacclimatised and in 
soft condition showed the same non-resistance to 
the disease as the young animals. 

Condition and acclimatisation were the chief factors 
determining the course of the disease ; acclimatised 
horses in good hard condition develop the disease in 
a much milder form than the young unfit horse. 
Country bred horses were not as severely affected 
as the imported horse. 

Mules showed a considerable resistance to the 
disease ; the percentage affected was low, the type 
of the disease mild, and the mortality almost niw— 
only one death in 302 cases, 
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Male and female suffered alike, but in very severe 
cases with great loss of condition, mares took longer 
than geldings to recover. 

Types of the disease observed, symptoms, course, 
incubation period, mortality, and post-mortem appear- 
ances.—In every batch of remounts the Cisease was 
typical epizootic cellulitis of varying virulence, and 
spread rapidly throughout the batch. 

The first few cases were often extremely acute, 
death occurring sometimes in a few hows, due to 
syncope from toxemia. 

During its spread the virulence appeared to 
decrease, affecting horses in various stages of con- 
dition and acclimatisation in varying degrees, the 
fit. acclimatised animal suffering least. 

Catarrhal symptoms were present in all outbreaks, 
and in the case of seasoned horses they were often 
the chief symptoms. 

Among a large number of animals showing marked 
catarrhal symptoms, with pharyngitis and laryngitis, 
a certain percentage of cases showed typical epizootic 
cellulitis symptoms, but of a mild type. It therefore 
appears that the varying symptoms were due to 
the mixed infection acting upon animals according 
to their susceptibility, combined with a decreased 
virulence as the disease spread; and this might account 
for the fact that although in the initial outbreak, 
where the disease was of the virulent epizootic cellu- 
litis type, the tendency was for the cellulitis symptoms 
to become less marked, and the catarrhal ones more 
prominent, as the disease spread from the young 
susceptible animal to those fit and acclimatised, so 
much so that in some outbreaks the symptoms were 
almost entirely catarrhal,and might be desciibed as 
the catarrhal form. 

In horses which were in good condition, and hard 
work, the disease was often so mild that the only 
symptoms were a rise of temperature for 24 hours to 
three days, slight oedema of the eyelids with lachry- 
mation and anorexia for two or three days, no loss of 
condition. 

In severe cases of the epizootic cellulitis form in 
recently-landed horses the symptoms were typical ; 
initial temperature 105° to 106°, marked prostration, 
extensive effusion causing great swelling of the 
dependent paits, and in some cases the head was so 
badly affected as to interfere with respiration ; 
the legs were enormously swollen, and there was 
swelling of the eyelids, with lachrymation and effusion 
into the anterior chamber. 

In favourable cases there was a marked im- 
provement in four or five days, the temperature 
dropping fairly rapicly, and the normal being reached 
in about ten days. In complicated cases, pyrexia 
existed for fourteen to twenty-one days, causing 
great loss of condition. Asa rule an early improvement 
was followed by a rapid return to the normal, except 
that in cases where extensive effusion occurred, 
cedema of the legs remained, especially in the fetlock 
region of the hind legs, for some considerable time. 

The old regimental horses were severely attacked, 
but the temperature dropped to normal in five to six 
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days ; the effusions were not so extensive, disappeared 
quicker than in remounts, and the convalescence 
was shorter. 

Pneumonic complications in very bad cases of 
epizootic cellulitis are so extensive and severe that 
the condition is hopeless and the termination rapidly 
fatal. 

Hydro-thorax with hydro-pericardium caused 
sudden deaths from syncope. In cases not so 
rapidly fatal extensive pleuro-pneumonic lesions 
with gangrene of the lungs reduced the animals to 
a living skeleton in a few days, necessitating their 
destruction. In cases dying in a few hours from 
toxzemia the most striking lesion was the enormous 
effusion into the tissues, which were bathed in serum. 
Among one batch of horses the first case was one of 
this kind; on removal of the ear for blood examina- 
tion as a precautionary measure owing to the symptoms 
simulating acute anthrax, serum poured from the cut 
surface, 

This extensive effusion into the lungs, with rapid 
decomposition, caused a frothy discharge from the 
nostrils in cases where death was very sudden, similar 
to the condition seen in South African horse sickness. 


Morvatiry. 


In severe outbreaks among remounts and spreading 
to animals of varying susceptibility, the highest 
mortality was among a batch of remounts suffering 
from the effects of a voyage and long train journey, 
the disease being of the epizootic cellulitis type with 
pleuro-pneumonic complications. 

In one batch of 88 remounts there were 19 deaths 
and destructions, a mortality of over 20 per cent.; 
but this was exceptional. The average was from about 
1 per cent. in acclimatised horses up to 10 per cent. 
in remounts. 

The mortality amongst horses, mules and donkeys 
respectively was as follows :— 


| 
Cases. Deaths. | Percentage. 
! 
Horses 16,045: 886 5.52 
Mules 804 5 62 
Donkeys 72, 2 2.8 
| | 
Totals 893 | 5.28 


Incubative period.—Fiom three to five or seven 
days ; occasionally as long as ten days, 

Hygienic measures.—Difficulties were experienced 
in checking the spread of infection, even when the 
best. methods of isolation and prevention were en- 
forced. The only satisfactory method of control 
was complete isolation, in the early stages of the 
outbreak, of the sick and in-contact animals with 
their attendants, and where this was carried out in a 
thorough manner the number of cases was limited, 
but where half measures were instituted the rapid 
spread of the disease was checked, but not completely 
controlled. The best results were obtained by moving 
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the unit out of lines and treating the cases in the open, 
utilising any available shade. 

Infection spreads far less readily iu the open air 
than it does in stables, and evacuation of the lines 
allows thorough disinfection to be carried out, so that 
they are ready for immediate re-occupation when 
the disease has subsided, In one infected regiment 
the whole of the animals were sent into segregation 
camp three miles from cantonments. After four 
days in camp no fresh cases occurred. In a regiment 
so situated that it was not possible to move them into 
a segregation camp, although cases were removed 
from the lines and isolated, the disease did not dis- 
appear from the unit for over three months. 


TREATMENT. 


The chief factor in the successful treatment of this 
disease is good nursing, and in this repect the pro- 
vision of a suitable diet is one of the most important 
features. Fresh air, shade, and a plentiful supply 
of water are essential. 

With regard to the administration of drugs, the 
general consensus of opinion was that the simplest 
were the best, and given in the drinking water, simple 
saline treatment being all that was necessary in the 
majority of cases, with electuary and inhalations 
in the catarrhal form, drenching being avoided. 

Tn cases with very high temperature a combination 
of quinine, sodii salicylas and ammon. carb. in bolus, 
gave excellent results. This treatment was usually 
only necessary for a few days. 

In severe cases with extensive effusion pot. iod. in 
the early stages, to assist absorption and prevent 
permanent thickening of the limbs, was found bene- 
ficial. 

In cases showing signs of collapse hypodermic 
injections of strychnine proved very useful. Normal 
saline injections were tried in some cases, but without 
much benefit. Atoxyl gave a fair amount of success, 
but not sufficient to warrant its general adoption. 
At one remount depot an intravenous injection of 
quinine acid-hydrobromide, 30 grain dose, gave 
excellent results. 

The importance of a suitable diet has already been 
mentioned. In mild cases, where the appetite was 
not lost, little change was made in the diet, but in 
severe cases, where the appetite was capricious and 
animals refused all grain, an unlimited supply of 
green lucerne was provided where possible, and was 
readily eaten. Bran mashes, steamed oats, and 
boiled barley were also given when necessary, and 
were of great value. A small quantity of steamed 
oats given with bran is better than an all bran diet. 
In one batch twenty severe cases showing great 
prostration, refusing all food, and some of them too 
weak to stand,were given eight pints of milk, eight eggs, 
and four ounces of aleohol daily. Three died, the 
remainder were undoubtedly saved by this treatment. 

The grouping of cases into four classes, viz. :— 
severe, mild, convalescents, and in-contacts, was 
found to be extremely helpful. This procedure 
allowed thorough supervision of treatment, nursing, 
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exercise, etc., the cases being moved into the various 
groups according to their condition. 

Nothing short of the strictest isolation prevented 
the spread of the disease, and it appeared that, to be 
effective, segregation camps should be at least a 
mile from any unit. There are so many loopholes 
in connection with prevention of spread in this disease 
that it was unusual to find it confined to any one 
ayea once the disease had obtained a good footing. 
In order to guard against spread of the disease by 
recovered animals acting as carriers, no movements 
were allowed until six to eight weeks had elapsed 
from the time animals became convalescent. 

Disinfection.—In paddocks and open standings 
the action of the powerful Indian sun undoubtedly 
had a far-reaching effect. 

Fire was used wherever possible. Standings, 
mangers, troughs, buckets, etc., can all be thoroughly 
disinfected in this manner, 7.¢., by burning litter or 
by the use of a blow lamp. In segregation camps 
burning litter over the standings and incineration 
of the manure are important preventive measures. 

Disinfection by fire is effective and inexpensive ; 
there is no necessity to dig up standings and carry 
out an expensive method of disinfection. When 
horses were being constantly railed all over the 
country, the importance of thorough disinfection 
of the railway trucks and watering troughs at halting 
places under strict supervision will be realised. 
Clothing, grooming kit, etc., was disinfected in a 
solution of phenol or perchloride of mercury. 

Duration of the disease and period of convalescence.— 
In newly-imported horses the duration of the disease 
was about 14 to 21 days ; in acclimatised, conditioned 
horses about a week. In the former the period 
of convalescence was from 14 to 21 days; in the latter 
10 to 14 days. The acclimatised horse recovered 
quickly, and was fit for work in about a month ; the 
newly-imported horses were not fit under two to six 
months. 

Convalescence cannot be hurried, and it took months 
of care and feeding to get debilitated newly-imported 
horses into condition. Running loose in paddocks 
with a plentiful supply of water and green food, and 
shade if possible, were the conditions under which 
convalescents were brought to a state of being able’ 
to start quiet work. The time the disease existed in 
units varied from six weeks to over three months. 

Susceptibility of types and immunity conferred by 
an attack.—All types were equally susceptible. 

The immunity conferred by an attack appears to 
be strong. With one exception, reports from all 
veterinary officers were unanimous in saying that 
no second attack was observed. In the one ex- 
ception it was stated that certain horses which had 
been discharged as cured were again affected with 
the disease six weeks afterwards. Many horses 
appeared to have considerable natural immunity, 
and although it is doubtful whether any second 
infection occurred after a complete recovery from an 
attack, in a small percentage of cases relapses occurred 
during the early convalescent period. 


Complications and sequele.—Pneumoniec complica- 
tions were the chief cause of the mortality. 

A few cases of very severe cellulitis were seen with 
gelatinous degeneration of the tissues in the fetlock 
and coronary region, and an occasional case of pyzemia, 
synovitis or arthritis, with permanently enlarged 
joints, was also observed. 

The chief sequelae were lymphangitis (usually of 
one hind limb), chronic debility, laminitis, broken 
wind, and fatty degensration of the heart, with hyper- 
trophy and dilatation. In some cases destroyed 
for chronic debility old pleuritic lesions were found. 
Paraplegia and roaring were also noted. Purpura 
heemorrhagica, pericarditis, encocarcitis, iritis, ente1- 
itis, paraphymosis, abortion, and shedding of the 
hoof were among the complications met with. 

An interesting fact generally observed was that 
nearly all wounds seen on animals affected with the 
disease became, to more or less extent, a seat of acute 
cellulitis, causing severe pain, and they healed very 
much more slowly than in healthy animals, thus 
often seriously prolonging convalescence. 

Taking into consideration the number of animals 
affected, the deaths and destructions on account of 
sequelee of an incurable nature were small. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain Kirk : I should like to congratulate Colonel 
Williams on his very interesting paper. 

There is one question I should like to ask him, and 
that is, whether any of the men who handled the 
horses contracted influenza themselves ? 

Colonel WILLIAMS replied in the negative. 

Mr. H. D. Jones: I think that great credit rests 
on Colonel Williams for the low rate of mortality. 
Of course the land is of sufficient dimensions to allow 
of the separation of the horses wherever the disease 
was suspected. When the animals are confined to 
a small area the disease becomes very serious, and 
it is a great advantage to get them out into the open air. 

There is one thing I should like to ask Colonel 
Williams. Did he have any cases of meningitis ? 
I have seen several cases in Loncon. I should also 
like to ask him whether any of the horses were affected 
with metastatic lameness, as my experience is that 
horses affected with this disease do not make useful 
recoveries, 

Captain MacDonatp: Has Colonel Williams had 
any experience with serum or vaccine treatment ? 

Mr. M. Perryman: I should like to congratulate 
Colonel Williams on his paper. I do not envy him 
his task in dealing with such a severe outbreak of 
influenza, and covering such a vast tract of India 
as the one he has so graphically described. 

When he commenced his paper on influenza I 
wondered what we were to have. To me the word 
“influenza ” is a very ambiguous expression, although 
a very useful one when talking to clients, as it is often 
applied to catarrhal fever, strangles and epizootic 
cellulitis. In London we know it as pink eye or the 
epizootic cellulitis. We should all like to know the 
real cause of this, but so far bacteriologists have 
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not discovered the organism. Perhaps when more 
is known of distemper, some enlightenment may come. 

We get various complications of influenza in the 
same way as Colonel Williams. Our difficulty in 
town practice is to isolate the affected horses. Colonel 
Williams was able to give them open air treatment. 
Unfortunately, when the last big outbreak occurred 
in London we had very bad weather. The difficulty 
was to get the animals well wrapped up and also 
give them plenty of fresh air. In India there is 
not this difficulty, as there is plenty of sun and an 
ideal temperature. 

As to the period of incubation, my experience is 
that in London it is about seven days, but Colonel 
Williams mentioned a horse that broke away and got 
into an infected stud and developed the disease in 
two or three days. I think, however, he said later 
that five to seven days was the period as a rule. 
Colonel Williams mentioned pleuritic conditions and 
pneumonia. Did he recognise a contagious form 
of pleurisy ? —_‘I think there is a distinctive disease. 
We know that in an outbreak like this they would 
probably be classed as one type. 

As to treatment, it struck me when he mentioned 
giving ammonia balls that it would be rather difficult, 
and I cannot help wondering what would happen 
when an amateur administered a ball and it broke in 
the animal’s mouth. There is one drug of which I 
am very fond, and I wondered if Colonel Williams 
used it—-I allude to nux vomica, a drug from which 
[ have obtained the very’best results. Digitalis, too, 
I have found excellent when there has been any heari 
trouble. Both drugs are good in the convalescent 
stages. 

Major Hospay: It has been interesting to hear 
the account of such a large outbreak in so vast a 
country as India. I think that one of the main 
points was that vaccine treatment was used, in 
addition to isolation and plenty of good nursing. 
Colonel Williams had a very large area to which to 
attend, and he always seems to have been at hand 
whenever an outbreak occurred, 

It is worth attention that the heat did not have any 
effect in lessening the violence of the disease, and 
that contagion was the chief difficulty to overcome. 

This outbreak is an instance of the fact that if one 
can get the animals isolated in good time, it greatly 
helps to curtail the spread of the disease. 

Mr. J. Witter: With reference to the horse that 
bolted, I understand that this horse was convalescent. 
I would like to ask Colonel Williams how long he 
kept the horses isolated after recovery ? 

Colonel Wittiams: It has been said, and I quite 
agree, that an outbreak of this kind would have been 
far more serious if the conditions had been similar 
to those prevailing in England. We were ideally 
placed from a climatic point of view, and had at our 
disposal large areas which enabled us to carry out 
segregation measures. 

I did not see any cases of meningitis or metastatic 
lameness. Neither vaccine or sera were used during 
this outbreak. The value of open air treatment in 
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dealing with the influenza group of equine diseases 
is well borne out in the pamphlet published by the 
Veterinary Department, War Office. dated 15th 
January, 1916, where it is stated that a virulent 
outbreak of influenza in a remount depét at home 
was stamped out in record time, and with a minimum 
of loss, by turning all affected and in-contact animals 
out into the fields on the outskirts of a city. With 
regard to clothing, as the temperature varies con- 
siderably in India, the question of clothing depends 
upon the district in which the outbreak occurs. 

The incubation period was usually three to seven 
days, but in some cases it was as long as ten days. 

Major Hobday referred to the conditions under 
which we were able to isolate the cases. In addition 
to the ideal climatic conditions for carrying out 
segregation and treatment in the open, we had the 
advantage of the disinfecting actiou of the powerful 
Indian sun, a factor of considerable importance in 
dealing with contagious diseases in India. 

I thank you very much for the kind way in which 
you have received the paper. 


A Diseases of Animals Research Council or Board. II. 
By Major-General Sir Joun Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.CLV.S. 


Following on the resolution proposed by me, and 
passed at the last meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society, that there should be set up a Diseases of 
Animals Research Council or Board, it remains to 
be considered in what manner practical expression 
can be given to the proposition. 

It is quite beyond the point to labour necessity 
further. The man in the street acknowledges that 
there should be a closer study and investigation into 
animal diseases, but the main point at issue concerns 
ways and means. Having proposed the resolution, 
it will be presumed no doubt that I have considered 
views as to a modus operandi. That is the case, 
and they embrace a far wider outlook than would 
at first appear. 

It is quite evident that a small profession or service 
such as ours cannot achieyg anything great by itself, 
and isolation is a bar to progress. ‘To get ahead, 
we must be carried along with the prevailing stream. 
Our particular part is to ensure that we are not for- 
gotten or that we do not miss the boat. I am 
afraid that we suffered both in recent years: the 
more is the pity ! 

I am strongly of opinion—and I have given the 
matter a good deal of thought—that research of all 
kinds should come under one controlling head, and 
that the various activities of scientific and industrial 
research workers should be centred in one large 
organisation of State. In every phase of research, 
whether it appertains to the engineer, the chemist, 
the geologist or the biologist, there must be always 
the necessity for interchange of ideas, and co-operation 
at times, if successful issue of effort is to be obtained. 
Overlapping of duties or function is avoided and 
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saving in administration effected if only one con- 
trolling and spending head exists. An embracive 
organisation would certainly ensure that the claims 
of smaller groups of research workers, equally im- 
portant from a national standpoint, were not over- 
looked. 

Of Government or Public Offices there are at 
present two large research organisations immediately 
under the administrative direction of Committees 
of the Privy Council. These are the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Medical 
Research Council. The Committee of the former 
was appointed by Order in Council dated July 28th, 
1915, to direct, subject to such conditions as the 
Treasury may from time to time prescribe, the 
application of any sums of money provided by 
Parliament for the organisation and development of 
scientific and industrial research. The Order in 
Council also appointed an Advisory Council to whom 
all proposals for researches stand referred. By 
Charter dated November 23rd, 1916, the official 
members of the Committee were created a Body 
Corporate under the name of ‘ The Imperial Trust 
for the Encouragement of Scientific and Industrial 
Research,” and on December 15th, 1916, a separate 
Department, having its own Parliamentary Vote, 
was created for the service of the Committee. © Under 
this Department there were established in 1920 
‘o-ordinating Research Boards of Chemistry, Engin- 
eering, Physics and Radio Research, such Boards 
providing for interchange of information between the 
various Government technical establishments con- 
cerning the special work they undertake and the 
results achieved, so that duplication of work may be 
yrevented. Under the Department are also a Build- 
ing (Material and Construction) Research Board, a 
Food Investigation Board, a Fuel Research Board, 
and a Geological Survey Board. The National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington, Middlesex, 
and the responsibility for its maintenance, was also 
undertaken by the Department, as from April Ist, 
1918. 

The Medical Research Council, which arose out 
of the National Health Insurance Act, was formerly 
the Medical Research Committee, established under 
that Act in 1914, but was incorporated under its 
gs title by Royal Charter in 1920. | Moneys voted 
»y Parliament or received from private sources 
for the furtherance of medical research are applied 
by the Council acting under the direction of the 
Committee of the Privy Council. The National 
Institute of Medical Research at Hampstead, the 
National Collection of Type Cultures, Lister Institute, 
and the Industrial Fatigue Research Board come 
under this organisation. 

Where does the Veterinary Profession, which is 
concerned not only largely with Public Health, but 
essentially with our oldest industry (Agriculture) 
come in under the promotion of National Research ¢ 
I am afraid it is, or has been, allied to the wrong 
Department of State to receive commensurate con- 
sideration. Its comparative isolation discloses yet 
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another head of Government Service charged with 
the allotment of public money for research purposes, 
viz., What is termed the Development Commission. 
This Commission was appointed under the Develop- 
ment and Roads Improvement Fund Acts of 1909 
and 1910, and through it advances are made for the 
Development of Agriculture and Rural Industrics, 
Reclamation and Drainage of Land, Harbours and 
Fisheries. Whether the Development Commission 
has acted the part of Fairy Godmother in the past 
to the Veterinary Profession or not can be judged 
from the following extract from the Report of the 
Advisory Cominittee on Research into Diseases of 
Animals, set up by that Commission two years ago :— 

“, . . to state quite clearly what the position 
is to- day, and in doing so they would call attention 
to the fact that the provision made by Parliament 
for the work of the Medical Research Council during 
the financial year 1921—22 is £130,000, and that the 
approximate total amount so far recommended by the 
Development Commissioners in respect of the financial 
year 1921—22 for the maintenance of agricultural 
research is £128,000, and for the mainten- 


ance of Fisheries Research £39 600. On the other 
hand, recommendations made on behalf of the 
maintenance of Veterinary Reseaich (including 


research scholarships) by the Development Com- 
missioners Co not amount to more than about £9,000.” 

If the war made the present Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the National Insurance 
Act made the Medical Research Council, the associa- 
tion with Agriculture, Roads, Reclamation of Land, 
Harbours and Fisheries has been of little advantage 
to the Veterinary Profession, and the Development 
Commission is practically a dead letter to it, 

It seems quite apparent that if the causes of our 
dire contagious animal diseases, and all that pertains 
thereto, have to be elucidated, it is necessary that we 
should be retrieved from isolation and be co-opted into 
one common Government Department of Scientific 
Research which will ensure that our interests will not 
suffer the starvation of the past. I am convinced 
that to have our own co-ordinating section, or “ A 
Diseases of Animals Research Council or Board,” 
under such an organisation or Department will prove 
our salvation, and it is due to Veterinary Science that 
it should receive better public recognition. More- 
over, the full benefits of Government grants and 
private benefactions more surely ensue through an 
organisation which befits the situation. 


Acuré ArricuLar 


Subcutaneous injection of a mixture of 15 gm. of sodium 
chloride and 105 gm. of sodium sulphate in 50 ¢.c. of 
water has been found to produce excellent results. All 
the author’s patients were cured by the treatment without 
complications or recurrence. The cure followed most 
promptly in a case in which the interval since the onset 
was only seventy-two hours.—S. L. Brian (Prensa Med. 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, October 30th, 1922, through 
Journ. Amer, Med. Assoc., January 6th, 1923, 67). 
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THE MESS OF POTTAGE. 


We have published recently two articles, one 
entitled “The Gloved Fist’ and the other “ The 
Alternative.” Both referred to expressions of opinion 
which appeared in The Times (quoted on page 151, 
Veterinary Record, March 3rd, 1923). 

The first article quite properly pointed out what 
is so often conveniently ignored, the great services 
already rendered to the community by the veterinary 
profession in war and peace. We submit that these 
services could not have been rendered if the training 
of the veterinary profession had been as out of date 
as is implied. No instance has in any case yet been 
given where the profession has failed to meet the 
demands made upon it. While we welcome the free 
expression of opinions in this Journal, we do not 
publish them as necessarily expressing the sentiments 
of this Association or of the Profession. We believe 
that Mr. Barker, in his article ‘The Alternative,” 
speaks for only a very small minority, but none the 
less his paper calls for criticism, as his suggestions 
are somewhat of a revolutionary nature. When we 
analyse the article we find Mr. Barker directs his 
criticism against (1) the present standard of the 
preliminary examination, (2) the non-recognition 
of university degrees without the Diploma of the 
R.C.V.S., and (3) the number of the teaching schools. 
Why should it be thought necessary that every 
Veterinary Surgeon must be a University Matiiculant 
and ultimately a University Graduate? No other 
profession requires such a standard. It is true that 
the General Medical Council has advised that after 
the beginning of this year the medical preliminary 
examination should) be raised to matriculation 
standard, but that does not mean that every medical 
student must pass the matriculation, for the examining 
and diploma-granting bodies, numbering 24 or more, 
may not agree to require it. But the General Medical 
Council does not suggest the abolition of all medical 
qualifications except those granted by Universities. 
Moreover, one of the objects aimed at by raising the 
educational barrier is to reduce the number of medical 
entrants. as the medical profession is overcrowded. 
Surely we do not want to reduce the number of 
veterinary entrants. It must be remembered too 
that nearly 50 per cent. of the entrants to the Veteri- 
nary Schools do possess a certificate of matriculation 
standard, and since the minimum qualification has 
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been recently raised very near to the Matriculation, 
the slight inferiority of our present preliminary 
examination need cause no undue concern. We do 
not follow Mr. Barker in his assertion that in fairness 
to candidates possessing a Matriculation Certificate 
we must offer them a degree of some one of our 
Universities without the at present concomitant 
Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
This is begging the question. The Universities of 
London and Liverpool recently made a similar claim, 
but the Royal College had no difficulty in proving 
that it was right in refusing it. The Council of the 
College cannot go beyond its duty of examining can- 
didates from the affiliated schools and giving them 
the diploma of membership, except in the direction 
of its own higher diplomas of F.R.C.V.8. and D.V.8.M. 
The Universities of London, Edinburgh and Liverpool 
do offer degrees for those veterinary students who 
desire them, and every encouragement that is needed 
is no doubt given by the principals of these schools 
to such students as are likely to profit by deeper 
culture. Nevertheless we are not aware of any 
university degree in veterinary science which per se 
might qualify a student by the training and the 
subjects studied to become a successful Veterinary 
Surgeon which is in any way comparable to the 
diploma of the Royal College. Mr. Barker sees a 
vision of “One good school, an integral part of a 
University.” We are afraid that, however desirable 
such a state of affairs might be in theory, no good 
purpose is served by ignoring facts ; he must be aware 
that five schools are affiliated to the Royal College. 
Can we by any stretch of imagination conceive of 
the existing colleges agreeing to procure their own 
extinction? Would it be desirable to abolish the 
five affiliated schools and to concentrate upon one 
central school We feel sure Mr. Barker must 
realise that the Council of the Royal College, howeve: 
its constitution may change, could never “ approach 
the Government ” with any such scheme; such a 
move is outside the province of the R.C.V.S. In our 
opinion the charge made that the veterinary surgeon's 
education under the present system is seriously 
defective is an assumption unsupported by any proof. 
We acknowledge of cours that must always be aimed 
at, but that is a maxim of general application. 

It is suggested that we should co-operate with the 
Universities, and by some process of recognition 
make it possible for veterinary students to take 
university degrees without taking the examinations 
of the R.C.V.S. Is there any precedent for such a 
procedure in any other profession? We know of 
none. The experience of the medical profession has 
led it to aim at securing uniformity of qualification 
by means of one examination that is, the one portal 
system. This, and the example of the Lawyers who 
impose their own tests in utter disregard of university 
degrees in Law, ought to suffice as guides to our 
profession as to what is or is not desirable. We do 
not believe that any profession possessing the powers 
ours possesses would willingly barter away its birth- 
right for the sake of, not a guaranteed improvement 
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in training, but merely a University Title, for that, 
after all, is what the mess of pottage is. No proposals 
have yet been submitted to show how the Universities 
could provide a complete four or five years’ course 
that would be better than the present curriculum, nor 
has any satisfactory plan been shown whereby the 
profession could adequately control such a course 
or secure a guaranteed standard of examination. 
At present the R.C.V.S. holds the field. With the 
co-operation of its affiliated schools the profession 
is provided with a system of training and examin- 
ations entirely controlled by the profession itself, 
while permitting all students who are so inclined to 
obtain a University degree in three universities con- 
veniently placed throughout Great Britain. To sub- 
stitute a single centre of teaching would only lead to 
greater inconvenience and expense to the student, and 
would tend to reduce the number of men who could 
obtain the qualification. 


We believe that the profession equally with the 
Council of the Royal College rightly understands the 
importance of maintaining the standard of training 
and examinations at as high a level as is attainable, 
and we have faith that with the improved system 
of examinations permitted by the new charter we are 
at the beginning of a general advance in Veterinary 
Education. We believe we are right in saying that 
Mr. Barker’s “ Alternative” is unsubstantial, and will 
rouse no enthusiasm amongst our members, but it 
may serve a useful purpose in causing the Profession 
to think and to unite against the attacks made upon 
it by other bodies who wish to obtain for themselves 
our birthright which we have cherished for so long. 


Forthcoming N.V.M.A. Council Meeting. 


The Council of the N.V.M.A. will meet at 4 p.m. at 
10 Red Lion Square, on Wednesday, April 4th. Notices 
to attend have been sent to the followihg gentlemen 
representing the Divisions :— 


Ascott, Major W., Aulton, F., Aveston, J. J., Begg, H., 
Blackhurst, C., Bowes, H. G., Bowett, T., Bradley, Dr. 
O. C., Brittlebank, Lt.-Col. J. W., Brooke, W. H., Buxton, 
J. B., Baxter, J. R., Clarkson, J., Dawes, H. J., Devine, B., 
Dixson, C. L., Dunkin, Major G. W., Edgar, A., Elphick, 
C., Gaiger, Prof. 8. H., Gibson, E. R., Gofton, A., Gooch, 
F. L., Harvey, F. T., Henderson, J., Hicks, T., Hogben, 
H. P., Howard, P. J., Howie, G., Hughes, R., Inglis, T. M., 
Jack, T. T., Johnston, J. Ewing, Jones, R., Lang, W. W.. 
Lindsay, J., Linton, R. G., Lloyd, J. 8., Locke, G. H., 
Lornie, Major W. 8., MacAlister, Neil H., McKinna, J., 
McIntosh, J. W., Male, G. P., Marrison, E., Monro, A., 
Macdonald, J. F., Pillers, A. W. N., Over, R. H. H., 
Rees, W. D., Roberts, H. L., Savage, W. Hall, Sayer E., 
Scott, W., Shipley, W., Simpson, P. J., Slocock, 8. H., 
Spruell, J., Stableforth, W. P., Stockman, Sir Stewart, 
Sumner, H., Taylor, W. A., Weir, G. W., Wharam, 8., 
Wild, A. C., Woods, W., Wooldridge, Prof. G. H., Willett, 
Capt. A. E., Williams, Col. A. J., and Willett, J. 


The list is compiled from information supplied by the 
Secretaries of Divisions, and it is possible that it may not 
now be quite correct. If, therefore, any representative 
finds that his name has been omitted, will he kindly 
attend the meeting and at the same time notify the Acting 
General Secretary. 
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Association Reporis. 


Yorkshire Division. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Division of 
the N.V.M.A. was held at the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 
on Friday, January 26th, at 3-30 p.m. Those present 
included the President, Lt. Col. Bowes, Leeds, in the 
chair; Messrs. A. McCarmick (Hon. Treasurer), 8. 
Wharam, E. Child, G. C. Barber, Leeds; A. H. 
Genile, Otley; I. S. 5. Woodrow, Goole; F. B. 
Greer, A. H. Watson, Bradtord ; A. Weighton, Hull ; 
F. Hallilay, Dewsbury ; G. W. Davidson, Wetherby ; 
G. W. Carter, Keighley; H. Pollard, Wakefield ; 
S. Chambers, Kirkheaton; I. A. Hodgman, M. 
Robinson, Barnsley ; 8. E. Sampson, Sheffield; G. 
Whitehead, Batley; F. W. Pawlett, York; and J. 
Clarkson, Hon. Secretary. Mr. C. Secker Smith, 
Barnsley, was present as a visitor. 

Apologies for absence were read from Dr. O. C, 
Bradley, Edinburgh; Messrs. J. Abson, Sheffield ; 
W. E. Edmondson, Harrogate ; W. P. Weston, York ; 
J. A. Dixon, Leeds ; and J. Blackburn, Masham. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—-A letter from the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College respecting its approaching cen- 
tenary was read and after discussion it was decided 
to defer the appointment of delegates until the nexi 
meeting and, in the meantime, to circularize the 
members of the society asking for their support for 
the project. 

A letter from the N.V.M.A. was then read re the 
control of the sale of tuberculin. The society declared 
its complete agreement with the resolution and its 
determination to do all in its power to support it. 

NoMINATION AND ELEcTION OF NEW MEmMBERS.—- 
Mr. C. Secker Smith, Barnsley, and Mr. Alex. McCar- 
mick, Leeds, were nominated for membership. Mr. 
J. Blackburn, Masham, was unanimously elected a 
member, on the proposition of Mr. G. Wurrenxnan, 
seconded by Mr. 8. WHARAM. 

Mr. Bowes announced that Mr. Wharam, the 
retiring member of Council R.C.V.S8. had declined 
to be re-nominated but he hoped that the meeting 
might be able to persuade him to reconsider his 
decision. 

Mr. WuARAM, however, said he had very definitely 
decided not to seek re-election. He had hoped that 
one of his nephews would have followed him into the 
profession and thereby retained much of his interest, 
but all had decided on other occupations. He recalled 
many years of pleasureable though somewhat costly 
service 0 the council and had seen many improve- 
ments, and very many changes, many of his intimate 
friends having passed away. 

He thought the day was coming when the President 
should have an entertainment allowance voted—-say 
£500-—-and he would require the whole of it. At present 
the office was rather a thankless and certainly a very 
expensive honour. He was still confident that the 
profession had a great future and he would still do all 
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possible to help it forward. The meeting then 
accorded a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wharam 
for his sixteen years service on the council. 

The Prestpent than asked Mr. G. W. Carier-— 
who, he said, would make an excellent councillor—-to 
allow himself to be nominated, but, though several 
spoke in support and endeavoured to induce him, Mr. 
Carter, while fully appreciating the honour, felt he 
must decline, for reasons of age and health. The 
Society would not take a denial and asked Mr. Cartier 
io consider the matter for a few days. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Presipent, Lt.-Col. H. G. Bowes, F.R.C.V.S.. 
Leeds, then delivered an address, in the course of 
which he said : 

I should first like to express my thanks to you for 
electing me as your president for the present year, 
and to assure you that I will do my best to further 
the interests of the division, and of the profession 
during my year of ofiice, as, in fact, I trust I should 
do at all times. 

On an occasion of this kind it is usual to consider 
the developments which have occurred in the profes- 
sion in the past, those which are taking place ai 
present, and the possible developments in the future. 

Before, however, looking into the past I would 
remind you that the present year is one which will 
call for some effort on our past to assist in the organi- 
sation of the annual meeting of the N.V.M.A., which 
is to be held in York during the coming summer. 
It will be for us to do our utmost to further the success 
of this gathering. Upon. the last occasion of an 
N.V.M.A. visit to Yorkshire the gathering was held 
at Harrogate. That meeting was, I think, a grea‘ 
success, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the forth- 
coming meeting at York will be an even greater one. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the N.V.M.A. I should 
like, at the risk of being accused of flogging a tired 
horse, to emphasise the importance of every membei 
who possibly can, becoming a member of the Associa- 
tion. It is only by combination that any body of 
men can improve the conditions under which they 
labour, and the N.V.M.A. affords the best, in fact the 
only medium for members of the profession to combine. 

So long as only one-third of the profession are 
members of that Association we cannot expect a greai 
measure of success from this combination. 
incumbent on every one of us, therefore, to use ou 
every endeavour to increase the membership of the 
N.V.M.A. until it includes practically the whole of the 
Veterinary Profession. 

The influence of the Association, if its membership 
included three-fourths of the members of the pro- 
fession, instead of one-third as at present, would be 
immeasureably enhanced, and the possibility of 
improving the status and pay of whole or part time 
veterinary officials, where their conditions of service 
are not satisfactory, would also be increased. In 
fact, the general practitioner, who forms the great 
bulk and mainstay of the profession—-so much that I 
often think too much is heard of the grievances ol 
whole-time veterinary officials and not enough of 
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the hardships of the general practiiioner—-would 
benefit by a strong Association to which practically 
the whole of the members of the profession belonged. 
and which could consequently exert a powerful 
influence in increasing the public recognition of the 
work of the practitioner, and obtaining a reasonable 
remuneration for his work, both public and private. 

Some good work has already been done by individual 
divisions in endeavouring to fix a minimum fee for 
certain well-defined duties which devolve on the 
practitioner, but so long as only a small minority of 
the profession belong to these divisions, such work 
must of necessity be more or less ineffective. 

In looking back on the occurrences of the pas, 
year one naturally thinks first of losses which we have 
suffered by the death of old friends, and I cannot 
let the occasion pass without referring to the irre- 
parable loss which the profession has suffered by the 
death of one who was a personal friend of many of us- - 
I refer to the late Mr. F. W. Garnett, who was an Hon. 
Associate of this division and had been with us at our 
meetings on several occasions. I know of no man who 
has served his profession more faithfully and devotedly. 
His presidency of the R.C.V.S. during the years of the 
war was characterised by his unselfish devotion to 
duty, and few people have any conception of the 
amount of time and energy that he gave to his pro- 
fession during those years. Apart from his sterling 
qualities as exhibited in his public life, in private life 
he was a most lovable man, a man who will be sorely 
missed by all who had the privilege of his friendship. 

In reviewing the events of the year, certain changes 
have occurred which may have far-reaching effects. 

For the first time in the history of the profession 
a woman has been admitted to its membership. The 
question of the admission of women students to our 
examinations has been periodically raised during the 
past twenty or more years, and it is an interesting 
and pleasing coincidence that the lady who has just 
received the Diploma of membership of the R.C.V.S. 
is the same lady who applied for and was refused per- 
mission to sit for the examinations some twenty odd 
years ago. 

As there are now a number of women students 
at the various Colleges, some of whom will presumably 
become members of the jfrofession during the next 
few years, it was an act of courtesy, of which Tam sure 
we all of us approve, on the part of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., to give Miss Cust the opportunity of being 
the first lady to take the Diploma, by allowing her 
to sit for the final examination only, as it is well known 
that it was through no fault of hers that she did not 
obtain the Diploma when she was a student. 

The admission of women to the Veterinary Pro- 
fession raises the question of the suitability of women 
for the various branches of veterinary work, and the 
question as to how far women are likely to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of entering this pro- 
fession. I may say at the outset that, personally, I 
do not think it is a profession which will appeal very 
greatly to women. ‘There will, no doubt, be a certain 
limited number who will become members, but I 
certainly think that number will be small. The 
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branches of work which might be expected to appeal 
more especially to women would be work in connection 
with the smaller domestic animals, such as dogs, 
cats, birds, poultry, etc. ; there might also be certain 
public appointments which might conceivably 
be open to women. Another branch in which they 
might find an outlet for their boundless energies 
would be in laboratory and research work. General 
practice amongst the larger domestic animals can 
scarcely be expected to attract many women, although 
it must not be forgotten that it was in general practice 
that our first lady veterinary surgeon, Miss Cust, 
made her mark. 

Another matter of interest that has arisen dwing 
the past year is the effort on the part of certain 
Universities to obtain recognition of their degrees 
in Veterinary Science as licences to practise. The 
effect of this, if it had been successful, would have 
been to interfere seriously with our present one 
portal system. Such a change the majority of 
members of the profession would regard as retrogres- 
sive, and one which would not be beneficial either to 
the profession or to the general public. 

At the present time we have one single qualification, 
licensing a man to practise; the examinations for 
this qualification are controlled by the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., and the examinations are uniform. To 
replace this system by instituting a number of com- 
peting degrees over which there would be no effective 
control by the Council would not, in my opinion, 
be an improvement, At the present time certain 
Universities do grant degrees in Veterinary Science, 
and these are taken by certain students in addition 
to the M.R.C.V.S., and T should much prefer that 
these University degrees should remain as they are 
at present- -an indication that the student holding 
such a degree has made a special study of some branch 
of his work- -in fact, as the hall-mark of a good 
student. 

The past year cannot, [ am afraid, be regarded as a 
successful year financially by the majority of mem- 
bers. Veterinary surgeons, like other people, have 
suffered from the general depression in trade- 
particularly has the depression in agriculture affected 
the country practitioner adversely, and I am afraid I 
do not see any immediate prospect of any marked 
improvement, although there is a more optimistic 
feeling in the country generally as to the present year. 

It is not unusual on an occasion of this kind to 
give expression to one’s views as to the future of the 
profession generally, In doing so one tries to be as 
optimistic as possible, but I am afraid that with 
the best intentions I cannot at the present time feel 
very optimistic as to the prospects of the profession 
in the immediate future. So long as agriculture 
remains in its present state of depression, the country 
practitioner is bound to feel its effects. As to the 
town practitioner, one scarcely dare mention him: 
his opportunities of practice have been so greatly 
reduced owing to the growth of motor traction. I 
certainly think, however, there is a little ray of sun- 
shine peeping out from behind the cloud. There 
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are, I think, distinct signs that the horse, for certain 
classes of work, is coming back to favour, and I think 
that this will increase as time goes on. It was all 
right three years ago when trade was booming and 
there was plenty of money everywhere—-except 
perhaps in the pockets of veterinary surgeons. The 
cost of motor transport was not a thing to worry about, 
although it was recognised as being costly; the 
profits were always big enough to stand it. But now, 
when expenses are being carefully gone into, many 
firms are finding that though the cost of horse trans- 
port has been greatly reduced in the last two years—- 
due to the reduction in the cost of horses, horse corn, 
hay, labour, etc.-the cost of motor transport has 
not been reduced in anything like the same proportion, 
with the result that for certain classes of work the 
horse is very much cheaper than the motor. Per- 
sonally, I am confident that there will in the future 
be a greater demand for cart horses than there has 
been during the last two years, and that the cart horse 
has touched its lowest price and will improve in value 
owing to this increased demand. 

In spite of my pessimism, therefore, I think there 
are grounds for anticipating that there will be more 
horses, and therefore more practice amongst them, 
than there have been during the last few years. 

In view of the opinion I have already expressed that 
the prospects for the general practitioner are not 
particularly bright for the next few years, it behoves 
him to make use of every opportunity that arises for 
increasing his sphere of usefulness and incidentally 
adding to his income. 

The town practitioner. has so constantly had it 
drummed into him that it is scarcely necessary to 
urge that it would be to his interest specially to 
cater for the treatment of dogs and other small 
animals, and when [ suggest that he should develop 
that branch of practice, I do not only mean that he 
should lay himself out to get all the practice he can 
amongst that class of animal, but that he should also 
so perfect himself in his knowledge of the diseases 
of such animals as to make his opinion of some value 
when called in to attend a case of this kind. There 
is probably more scope for specialisation in the 
diseases of dogs than in any other branch of veterinary 
practice. 


MiLtk AND Datrtes AMENDMENT Act. 


This Act, which has recently come into force, gives 
the Ministry of Health certain powers with regard 
to the control of the sale of milk, more especially as 
to the grading of milk. The question of interest 
to us is as to the part which we shall be called on to 
play in the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. 

Briefly, the Amendment Act provides for four 
grades of milk, viz. :—-Certified, Grade A (‘Tuberculin 
tested), Grade A ial Pasteurised. Whether this 
scheme will lead to much work for the Veterinary 
Profession or not will depend on whether or not the 
scheme is taken up largely by farmers, and this again 
will depend on the demand for graded milk by the 
general public. 
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The conditions governing the production of that 
class of milk known as Certified, which involve the 
regular testing with tuberculin of the herd, the main- 
tenance of the herd free from tuberculosis, bottling 
of the milk in sealed bottles on the farm where it is 
produced, and the maintenance of such a low bacterial 
content (30,000 per c.c.) as would only be possible 
where the milk was produced under the strictest 
conditions of cleanliness, make it certain that this 
milk could only be sold at a greatly increased price 
(at least double the normal price), and therefore it is 
only likely to have a limited sale. Consequently 
it is scarcely probable that any very large number of 
farms will go in for the production of Certitied. 
The same remarks apply in a modified degree to Grade 
A (Tuberculin tested), though in this case the milk 
is not bottled, and the bacterial content is one that is 
not so difficult to attain (200,000). Nevertheless, [ 
think the fact that the herd must in this case also be 
maintained tubercle free will probably prevent any 
large number of farmers producing Grade A (Tuber- 
culin tested). 

With regard to Grade A, I think there is a greater 
prospect of this being adopted on a larger scale. In 
this case the animals are not tested, but are subjected 
to a physical examination every three months, every 
animal being examined by a veterinary surgeon, any 
clinical case of tuberculosis being immediately 
removed, All the cows must be in good health, 
certain conditions are enforced as to the observance 
of proper cleanliness, ete., and the bacterial content 
is 200,000 per c.c. 

Pasteurised milk is milk that has been subjected to 
a temperature of not less than 145° F. and not more 
than 150° F. for half an hour. 

If Grade A milk is produced on any large seale 
it must mean a good deal of work for the Veterinary 
Profession, for it entails the careful examination 
every three months of all milk cows on farms which 
adopt the scheme, apart from the testing of cows on 
farms which may adopt either the Certified or the 
Grade A (Tuberculin tested). 

There is no indication at present of the intention 
of the Ministry as to who is to do this work, whether 
it is to be left to the general practitioner or whether 
inspectors will be appointed, but I should think it 
probable that at first, at any rate, until they see how 
the thing develops, the local practitioner will be used 
as much as possible, for this is not a time when new 
appointments are made if they can possibly be avoided. 

I would urge all practitioners, if any of this work 
does come into their hands, that they should carry 
out the inspections carefully and conscientiously, for 
there is nothing more likely to lead to such work being 
put into the hands of whole-time inspectors than 
carrying out these inspections in a perfunctory 
manner. 

There are a few other lines of activity which might 
be developed by practitioners with advantage to 
themselves and to their clients. Time will only 
permit of a brief reference to one or two of these. 

Contagious Abortion.--I think most practitioners 
are fully alive to the seriousness of this disease, and 
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[ think it will be generally admitted that on the 
majority of farms where it has broken out by far ihe 
simplest and quickest way of getting rid of it is by 
vaccination of the empty cows and heifers with the 
Ministry of Agriculture's vaccine. The disease is 
extremely prevalent in Yorkshire, and there would 
be quite a lot of profitable work in vaccinating against 
if every opportunity was taken to show the farmers 
how much may be saved by stamping out quickly 
instead of waiting as so many of them do for the 
disease to die out. 

Swine Erysipelas. -My observations during the last 
few summers have led me to the conclusion that this 
disease is far more prevalent in Yorkshire than is 
commonly known; furthermore, [ am convinced 
that it is often of a very much more virulent type 
than we have been accustomed to expect in this coun- 
try, and therefore responsible for the loss of quite a 
large number of pigs. 

Here again, where the disease has occurred on an 
extensive scale on a farm, is an opportunity for the 
practitioner to develop work on somewhat new lines, 
work which will not only be valuable in preventing, 
or at any rate greatly reducing, future losses from that 
disease, but which cannot fail to add to his reputation 
as an up-io-date practitioner. -in other words, a 
“live wire.” IT refer to the vaccination of all sus- 
ceptible pigs, say from three to twelve months, with 
the combined serum and virus, the serum being 
injected under the skin of one ear and the virus in the 
other ear. The vaccines can be obtained either from 
France or from Belgium. 

Vaceine treatment generally. -It may be regarded 
as somewhat of an impertine: ce on my part, as T am 
not now in practice, to talk to you about the treatment 
of diseases. [ should like to say, however, that for 
many years T have been particularly aitraeted by the 
possibilities that offered themselves in the treatment 
of certain diseases by means of vaccines, and T cer- 
tainly would urge on you as practitioners the value 
of certain vaccines in the treatment of disease. Time 
will not permit me to go very far into this question 
to-day, therefore [T must confine myself to suggesting 
to you a consideration of the possibilities of vaccine 
treatment, 

Many diseases of bacf@rial origin may be dealt 
with in this manner. Of course it is probably better 
to use an autogenous vaccine where that is possible, 
but there are cases in which vaccine treatment is 
valuable, where it may be impossible, for certain 
reasons, to obtain an autogenous vaccine, especially 
where the matter is urgent; in such cases a stock 
vaccine may possibly be of some value-—a vaccine 
prepared from various strains of the bacteria which 
are the cause of that particular disease. 

In the treatment of fistulous wounds and other 
suppurative and septic conditions I have found a 
stock vaccine, prepared from various strains of the 
organisms commonly found in such conditions, of 
great assistance. 

In several cases of navel ill in foals in the years 
immediately preceding the war I used a similar 
*inixed infection ” vaccine with considerable success. 
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As navel ill must be regarded as a septic infection, it 
would appear to me that such treatment is on the right 
lines. As a matter of fact a good deal of work on this 
disease has been done by Sir John M’Fadyean during 
the last few years with a view to preventing the 
disease on farms where it occurs regularly, and, as you 
are no doubt aware, Sir John is of opinion that in 
many cases the foal is infected before bith, and I 
believe he recommends the vaccination of the mare 
during pregnancy. As IT have had no experience ol 
Sir John’s method of prevention, I am unable to say 
with what measure of success it has been attended, but 
I wish io suggest that here again, both in the treat- 
meni and prevention of navel ill, is a profitable field 
for work for the general practitioner. 

The prevention of black quarter by vaccination 
is now so well established that I need do no more than 
refer to it. 

Influenza, and the pneumonia following it, again 
afford an opportunity for the application of vaccine 
treatment. Before the war and in the early days of 
the war, in America, I had considerable experience 
in the use of various vaccines in the treatment of these 
diseases, and though I deprecate the indiscriminate 
use of these vaccines, I must say that I am confideni 
I have found certain vaccines of great assistance 
in the treatment of both these diseases, and in the 
prevention of the spread of influenza. The particular 
vaccine with which I think T have had the greatest 
success is Parke Davis’ influenza vaccine. 

Various sera are also used both for the prevention 
and in the treatment of certain diseases. The best 
example is, perhaps, that of anti-tetanic serum, 
which we know to be quite effective in the prevention 
of tetanus, provided it is injected soon enough. As 
to its value as a curative agent, one cannot speak so 
confidently. It is seriously handicapped in_ this 
connection by the fact that when it is injected into an 
animal suffering from tetanus the disease has got 
a long start, the nerve centres being already affected, 
and it would probably only be by the use of very large 
doses, much larger than would be practicable, that 
one would be giving it a fair chance. 

Another instance of the use of serum is that (already 
mentioned) in swine erysipelas, where immune serum 
is injected simultaneously with a dose of living virus, 
the object of the serum being to produce a temporary 
immunity, which is converted into an active or more 
lasting one by the injection of the virus. ; 

In America the same process is used to combat 
swine fever, pigs being injected simultaneously with 
a dose of immune serum and a dose of swine fever 
virus, and it is claimed there that this treatment 
is successful in preventing the spread of the disease. 

There are many other diseases which may lend 
themselves to vaccine treatment, and I am confident 
that it is a line of treatment which will increase 
enormously in the future, and one of which, IT am 
sure, it will pay us to avail ourselves to the fullest 
extent. Distemper in dogs, for instance, is essen- 
tially a disease which will undoubtedly be ultimately 
overcome by vaccination-—-there are at the present 


time several vaccines on the market for this disease, 
but I have no experience personally of any of them, 
so I cannot express any opinion as to their respective 
merits, although here again I have heard very good 
reports of the value of Parke Davis’ distemper vaccine. 

In conclusion, I am going to depart from custom, 
which ordains that a Presidential Address should 
not be open to discussion, and shall ask you to discuss 
the various points I have raised and give us the benefit 
of your views and experiences on them. It is with 
this object in view that I have offered for your con- 
sideration these few discursive remarks. 

Mr. G. W. Carrer complimented and_ sincerely 
thanked the President for his excellent and lucid 
address. and, though he had little experience of 
vaccines, he had listened with great interest and looked 
forward to an interesting discussion. 

Mr. WuaraM thanked the President for his * up- 
to-date” address, which had touched on many 
important points. The Milk and Dairies Bill should, 
while being a great advantage to the public, help the 
Veterinary Profession atthe same time. He thought 
the future of dairying in this country was bright and 
the supply of a good pure milk for the poorer classes 
an absolute necessity. The use of vaccines was 
steadily increasing. A’ ti-tetanin he had found a 
good preventative—-so far as one could judge pre- 
vention— -but not a success as a curative. 

Swine erysipelas was increasing, possibly due to 
hot summers, and he was of opinion that inoculation 
was doing good. 

In canine distemper he had tried many remedies 
with varying success, and with some vaccines he had 
had sloughing at the seat of inoculation. 

Mr. G. WuireHEApD wished to be associated with 
the other speakers in their congratulations to the 
President. So far as milk was concerned, he was very 
strongly of opinion that the cow was often blamed 
unnecessarily. Much of the contamination took 
place during or after milking. In one case of ropy 
milk—loaded with staphylococci—-the infection was 
eventually traced to a woman on the farm who was 
suffering from a “bad leg.” So far as a curative 
went, he thought anti-tetanin failed. He had noted 
great improvement in cases of canker of the foot by 
repeated injections of a stock vaccine. 

Mr. 8. E. Sampson remarked that he must confess 
to being highly delighted at the Council R.C.V.S. for 
allowing Miss Cust the chance to become the first 
lady M.R.C.V.S. All who knew the lady knew how 
thoroughly she deserved the honour. There were 
certain spheres in which ladies could share in the 
work of the profession—notably amongst the smaller 
animals and in research. 

He entirely agreed with the President’s remarks 
respecting whole-time inspectors as compared with 
the general practitioner. 

Regarding motors, he was very interested in the 
fact of a certain city asking for a loan of £30,000 for 
cleaning street refuse by means of electric motors, 
and, when asked the cost, it was stated to be 9s. per 
ton per mile. Re The Milk and Dairics Act, much of 
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the milk was retailed direcily into the city, and he failed 
to see how men in his district could take up three 
grades. The inspection at present was very rigorous, 
especially for acid fast bacilli. He thought tuber- 
culous udders were only seen very occasionally, and 
felt that authorities might do more good by adver- 
tising the great need of milk as a food. Those who 
drank milk largely were seldom ill. He thought 
swine erysipelas was more prevalent and more severe. 
Nowadays there were cases on some farms every year. 
Dogs were taking a higher place than formerly, and 
every endeavour should be made to stamp out dis- 
temper. There was great difficulty in treating 
“Stuttgart disease,” and also in explaining to the 
owner that his dog had not been poisoned maliciously. 
He wished also to thank the President and to suggest 
that a paper on dog diseases would be welcome. He 
was, moreover, glad to see his precedent followed by 
allowing a discussion on the presidential address. 

Mr. A. H. Watson also thanked the President and 
asked for his experience of the vaccination of cattle 
for contagious abortion. He could not agree with 
Mr. Whitehead concerning the use of anii-tetanin 
as a curative. He had found it quite good if used in 
sufficiently large doses. 

Mr. GREER expressed the opinion that they would 
use vaccines more and more as time went on-—- 
especially autogenous vaccines. He was a_ great 
believer in very large doses, far larger than were 
usually suggested—-in fact, he might say, “ Try to 
poison your patient in the first place, and if you are 
not successful it will probably recover.” 

Lt.-Col. H. G. Bowes, in reply, said that his object 
had been to suggest a few directions in which the work 
of practitioners might very well develop to replace 
the losses they had suffered from reduction in the 
number of horses and through other causes. There 
was nothing new in the suggestions, but they were 
methods of treatment which might very well be 
adopted to a much greater extent than they were by 
many practitioners at present, with advantage not 
only to themselves, but to their clients and patients. 
With regard to anti-tetanic serum, unfortunately 
the evidence as to its value as a preventive must 
necessarily be, in the main, negative evidence. The 
best evidence of its value in the prevention of tetanus 
‘was the fact that in France, in the earlier years of the 
war, when serum was not available in sufficient 
quantity, deaths from tetanus following wounds were 
not uncommon amongst the soldiers, but in the later 
years, with plenty of serum (and an injection of anti- 
tetanic serum was routine treatment in wound cases), 
deaths from this disease were very rare. As a curative 
his experience was not very favourable to the serum, 
but he expressed the view that probably serum was 
not so successful in veterinary practice in the treat- 
ment of the disease because sufficiently large doses 
were not given, and that probably such large doses 
should be given as would render the treatment 
impossible for financial reasons. 

In reply to Mr. Sampson he doubted very much 
whether Certified or Grade A (tuberculin tested) 


milk would be produced on any very extensive scale, 
as the conditions necessary for the production of these 
classes of milk would necessarily mean a considerable 
increase in the price, and therefore the demand would 
probably be somewhat limited. 

There might, however, be some development in the 
produciion of Grade A inspected, but not of tuberculin 
tested. 

Referring to contagious abortion, the President 
said that vaccination was generally successful in prae- 
ically stopping cases of abortion on a farm in a reason- 
ably short time, but it was noi infallible. The 
agglutination test he regarded as very valuable in 
enabling one to ascertain definitely whether or not 
abortion on a farm was contagious «bortion. Having 
found by means of this test that contagious abortion 
existed on a farm, he was of opinion that on the 
average farm, where facilities for isolation were very 
limited, it was easiest to deal with it by vaccination, 

Tt was a little difficult to understand how vaccine- 
tion got rid of aboriion ; it did not appear to be a case 
of immunity being produced, such as was caused by 
most vaccines, 1é seemed to be more of a tolerance 
to the disease which enabled an animal, which had 
acquired this tolerance, to carry her calf the full time, 
though still infected with the organism. Whether 
an affected cow aborted or not seemed to be really 
a question as to when she became infeeted—-if infected 
before being bulled, when she subsequently got in 
calf, she probably did not abort, but if infected 
whilst in calf she in all probability would do so. 

As to the reliability of the vacciniiion, the experi- 
ments in Oxfordshire, before and in the earlier years 
of the war, showed a reduciion from about 25 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. in the abortions after vaccination, 
and this appeared to be the general experience. 

Mr. F. B. Greer exhibited ski: graphs of several 
cases, and said, in connection with X-ray work, “T 
suppose many of you will say, ‘ It is very nice to talk 
about X-ray for dogs, but who is going to pay the 
fees?’ The fees paid in each of these cases were 
arranged before the photographs were taken. The 
fee was £3 3s. Od., except in one case where the man 
was poor, and I did it for 1s. 6d. The suggestion of 
an X-ray photograph for their pets was in every case 
hailed with delight. and IT think, by using the X-ray, 
T am not only aiding my own work, but T am also 
increasing the status of the profession by raising 
the general appreciation possessed by+the public of 
the scientific attainments of the veterinary pro- 
fession.”” 

Mr. Greer also made extended reference to the 
prevention and treatment of canine distemper by 
“distemper bacterin,” which he claimed as a most 
useful agent, and continued, “T have also brought 
you two negatives which I thought might be of 
interest. The subject is a white West Highland 
terrier. The animal was suffering from dystokia. 
and it was found impossible to relieve her. The 
animal was operated on as follows > -An_ incision 
was made from the sternum right down the median 
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line through the skin and abdominal muscles. The 
uterus was drawn to one side and the puppies cut 
out. Then the neck and the two horns of the uterus 
had double ligatures applied, and I excised between 
the ligatures. The wound was stitched up with 
interrupted sutures. The animal made a_ perfect 
recovery. The dog was fed after the operation on 
one pint of beef tea made from one pound of red meat 
for the first three days, then a quart of beef tea made 
from 2 lbs. for the next seven days.” 

Mr. 8. CuamBeRs exhibited a large piece of bone 
removed from the posterior upper third of the tibia 
of a horse. There was only a small discharge. The 
operation was performed standing after local anes- 
thesia. The opening was enlarged and the bone 
removed, the resulting wound healing splendidly. 
The previous history was that the horse had been 
lame, but was not when seen by Mr. Chambers. He 
also exhibited three pieces of bone removed from 
the lower jaw of a 3-year-old filly which had been 
fast on a hook and fractured her jaw. She was now 
better, and quite able to eat, notwithstanding the size 
of the bones removed. 

Mr. Watson exhibited the spine of a 12-year-old 
horse with fracture in the dorsal region. The bones 
were very extensively diseased and avkylosed almost 
the whole length of the column. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the President. J. CLARKSON, 

Hon. Secretary. 


North of Scotland Division. 

The half-yearly meeting of this Division was held 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen, on February 3rd, 
1923. Major McVean (president) was in the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. Wm. Anderson, 
Keith ; James Anderson, Keith: Beattie, Longside ; 
Cumming, Peterculter; Crabb, New Aberdour ; 
Drennan, Aberdeen; Kerr, Ellon; Lornie, Perth; 
Lyon, Banff; Murray, Cullen; McPherson, Huntly ; 


McFarlane, Aberchirder; Sievwright,  Tarland ; 
McAllan, Aberdeen; and Howie, Alford (Hon. 
Secretary). 


Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
W. Brown, D. R. Crabb, Peddie, and Hepburn. 

The minutes of the last two meetings were taken 
as read. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as mem- 
bers: Mr. Alec Sievwright (Tarland), proposed by 
G. Howre, and seconded by D. Crass. James For- 
rest (Turriff), proposed by Masor Lornig, and 
seconded by D. Crass. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

A letter was read from Mr. Weir, Secretary of the 
West of Scotland Division, asking for the support of 
the members of the North of Scotland Division on 
behalf of the four Scottish candidates for the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. at the forthcoming election, viz. : 
Principal Bradley, Prof. Gaiger, A. Gofton, and Thos. 
Inglis. 

Tt was agreed that they would get the whole-hearted 
support of the society. A letter had been received 
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from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. containing a 
resolution of the Council regarding the misuse of 
tuberculin, and that its sale should be controlled and 
supplied only to members of the Medical and Veterin- 
ary Professions by authorised laboratories. 

The Secretary also asked if any member of this 
division was able to give authentic evidence of the 
misuse of tuberculin, and, if so, to forward the same 
to the N.V.M.A, 

Tt was unanimously agreed to support the resolution 
in every way possible. Regarding the misuse of tuber- 
culin, several of the members asked if the information 
so given would be regarded as confidential, as they 
were aware of instances of its misuse, but could not 
afford to publish abroad their knowledge of the fact. 
The Secretary was instructed to inquire from the 
Secretary N.V.M.A. as to the use to which any in- 
formation so given would be put. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, inviting delegates to the annual congress to 
be held at Hull, was submitted. Mr. James McAllan, 
City Veterinary Inspector, Aberdeen, was asked to 
act as delegate. Mr. McAllan consented. 

A letter was read from De. Bradley, calling the 
attention of the division to the forthcoming centenary 
of the foundation of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, and also appealing to the members for assist- 
ance in raising funds for founding a Centenary Fellow- 
ship for Post Graduate Study. 

Tt was agreed that the division form itself into a 
committee, each individual of which would, in his own 
district, approach stockowners for contributions. 

Tt was desired that Mr. Linton should prepare con- 
tribution lists to be distributed amongst the members 
for the collection of subscriptions. 

Grass Disease. -The CHAIRMAN gave a résumé 
of the meeting recently held in Perth regarding the 
further investigation of grass sickness in horses. It 
was ultimately agreed that the division should appeal 
to the Animals Diseases Research Association to take 
up the further research into the causes, etc., of grass 
sickness and that members should appeal to their 
local agricultural societies for financial support on 
behalf of the A.D.R.A. 


ELection OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


President--Major W. 8S. Lornie, Perth. 

Senior Vice-President—-Mr. H. W. Robson, Lau- 
rencekirk, 

Junior Vice- President--Mr. James Anderson, Keith. 

Secretary and Treasurer--Mr. George Howie, Alford. 

Members of Council--Messrs. Wm. Anderson, 
David Crabb, Wm. McPherson, Adam Sievwright, 
James Murray, R. E. Drennan, and Jas. McAllan. 

Mr. JAMES ANDERSON then presented a paper 
(published separately), in which he dealt with azoturia, 
the final phase of a skin disease. and the use of the 
emasculator. 

The PrestpEnt called for a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Anderson for opening the discussion at short 
notice. This was accorded with acclamation. After 
a vote of thanks to the President the meeting was 
closed. GrorGe Howie, Hon. Sec. 
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Notes and Mews. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


March 3lst—-End of R.C.V.S. Financial Year. 
Educational and Birth certificates to be 
sent to R.C.V.S. for candidates taking 
first year’s Examination in July. 

2nd—Annual Fees due to R.C.V.S.  Re- 
mittances (£1 ls. Od.) made payable to 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeo:s to 
be addressed to 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

4th—Anniversary of death of Wm. Dick, 1866. 
N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings and Council 
Meeting at 10 Red Lion Square, London :- - 
Special Fees Committee (Milk and Dairies 
Bill), 11-30 a.m. 

Biological, 2 p.m. ; Finance and Advisory, 
3-15 p.m. ; Council, 4 p.m. 

5th—R.C.V.S. Meetings of Parliamentary, 
Examination, Registration, and Special 
Committees. 

Meeting of Council Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, 5 p.m. 

Meeting of National Association of Veter- 
inary Inspectors, 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C., 6-30 p.m. 

6th—R.C.V.S. Meetings of Finance and 
Library Committees; Quarterly and 
Special Meetings of Council, 2 p.m. 

7th—Entries for Fellowship Examination 
to be lodged at R.C.V.S. 
122nd Anniversary of establishment of 
Royal Veterinary College, London, 1791. 

9th—-N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee Meeting, 
at 12 Buckingham Palace Road, London. 

12th—-Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A. 


April 


April 


April 


April 


April 


April 
April 


National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Our readers will see from the above Diary that 
next week is to be a busy week for those who have 
the management of the affairs of the Royal College 
and of this Association. No less than thirteen meet- 
ings will be held in connection with these two bodies 
on April the 4th, 5th and 6th, and in addition there 
will be meetings of the Victoria V. Benevolent Fund 
and the National Association of Veterinary In- 
spectors. Easter will not bring much this year in the 
way of holidays to those gentlemen who so generously 
give their time for the benefit of their profession. 

The Acting General Secretary, in pursuance of the 
policy he outlined at the last Council Meeting, paid a 
flying visit to the Western Counties Division for their 
Annual General Meeting at Exeter on March 22nd. 
This is the first time he has had the pleasure of 
attending a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
and it was with great regret that he had to leave early 


to catch a train. Major Ascott was in the chair, 
and there was an attendance of about twenty. The 
Acting General Secretary hopes at some future time 
to get into closer touch with the division, as he feels 
sure that there are still many in that area who are 
not regular subscribers to the National and who do 
not read the Record. It cannot be too clearly recog- 
nised that the N.V.M.A. is just as anxious and will 
do just as much for the country practitioner, no matter 
how far away he may live, as it will for those whose 
work lies in the larger and more central districts. 

A very welcome piece of news came to the office 
last week, but too late for insertion in the last issue 
of the Record, namely, that a meeting had been called 
of the Southern Counties Division. Curiously enough, 
a note was being written at the time regretting the 
apparently moribund state into which this well-known 
Society was lapsing. The A.G. Secretary was unable 
to attend (being in Exeter upon that day), but he 
sincerely hopes, as no doubt everyone will, that these 
signs of awakening life are the forerunners of another 
period of great prosperity. Many will remember 
a remarkable meeting of the old 8.C.V.S., when there 
was an attendance of 78. How many of our division 
can boast of anything so good ? 

Under the heading of these notes will be seen a 
notice that “The Editor will be glad to receive items 
of professional interest in these columns.” As a 
matter of fact, the Editor never does receive such 
items. Surely there must be something of professional 
interest happening somewhere in the country. If so, 
the Editor wants to get it into this column. Here 
everyone can help by just sending a note to this office. 
All want the National to prosper, and the Record to be 
interesting, and if everyone would do just a little to 
help, it would make both the Association and the 
Record really alive. 


Slaughter-House Reform. 


A lecture on this subject, which is attracting so much 
attention, entitled ‘“ Modern Abattoir Practice and 
Methods of Slaughtering,” -will be given at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
on April 18th, by Mr. Hal Williams, M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E., 
M.1.Struct.E., the well-known authority on Slaughter- 
House Design. 

The lecture will be illustrated by lanterp slides, and the 
chair will be taken by W. Phené Neal, Esq., Alderman of 
the City of London, and late Chairman of the Markets 
Committee of the Corporation. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Neal was largely instru- 
mental in getting the embargo on Canadian Cattle removed. 

Having regard to the interest that the question of the 
humane slaughtering of animals and the use of the humane 
killer, as well as that of proper veterinary inspection, is 
arousing in the press and elsewhere, the meeting has been 
specially fixed for 4-30 p.m. instead of the usual, but, to 
many people, less convenient hour of 8 p.m. 

Tickets of admission may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 
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It is quite certain, says the London Star, that the 
proposals for reducing expenditure upon the Army will 
include further reductions of the cavalry. The eleven 
British cavalry regiments which have survived the last 
‘axe ” will be reduced to squadrons, and combined into 
six regiments. 


On April Ist the embargo on the importation of cattle, 
sheep, and swine from Great Britain and Ireland into 
Australia, which has been in force since June of last year, 
will be removed. 


The Ministry is to resume investigations this spring into 
lamb disease in the hill distriets of Northumberland. 


Lonpon’s Drap Cats anp Doas. 

Tn the course of a High Court action a plaintiff said that 
one of his haulage contracts was to remove the bodies of 
cats and dogs which had died in London. 

Mr. Justice McCarpir.-Do not tell me any trade 
secrots, but where do you take them to ?—To the slaugh- 
terers, who boil them down. 

For what purpose ?—T don’t know. T have to clear 
them away every twelve hours, as soon as possible after 
they are killed. 

An analytical chemist said he was aware that ten tons 
of dead cats and dogs were collected weekly in London. 
They were boiled down for manures, dog biscuits, and 
chicken meal. Nearly all laying meal for chickons was 
made from them. 


Obituary. 
Hones, Henry, Newnham, Gloucester. Graduated 
London, 25th April, 1865. Died 14th March, 1923. 


Aged 79. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of, 
his correspondents. 


The Grass Disease Investigation. 
To THe Eprror or THe VETERINARY Kecorp. 
Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Buxton’s account, entitled 

“Some Notes on Grass Sickness,” published in The 

Veterinary Record of March 17th. — I should be glad if you 

will give me space to ask Mr. Buxton a few questions 

regarding the results of the investigation with which he 
has been connected :— 

(1) Am I right in concluding that Mr. Buxton regards 
* Grass Disease ” as identical with ‘* Forage Poison- 
ing” of the United States and regarding which he 
quotes references on page 186 7 

(2) Does he regard cerebro-spinal meningitis as quite 
distinct from ‘‘ Grass Disease ? 

(3) Is Dr. Tocher’s anwrobe from the spleen of a grass- 
sickness case serologically identical with American 
strains of B. botulinus ? 
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(4) (2) Does Mr. Buxton attach any importance to his 
own statement that Tocher’s anerobe is ‘* morpho- 
logically identical ” with B. botulinus ? 

(6) Does he agree with me that the bacillus of black 
quarter and also the vibrion septique are morpho- 
logically identical with the B. botulinus ? 

(5) Mr. Buxton says, ‘since that time numerous similar 
organisms have been recovered by Dr. Tocher and 
myself from the spleens of such animals.” 

(a) Does this mean from numerous other cases ? 
(b) Does “ similar” mean morphologically identical ? 
(c) Does “ similar” also mean serologically identical ? 

(6) Does the toxin of American B. botulinus, when fed to 
horses, produce symptoms which a practitioner, with 
wide experience of “ Grass Disease,’’ would mistake 
for “ Grass Disease ”’ ? 

(7) Does Tocher’s anwrobe when fed in whole living 
culture to horses produce any symptoms at all ? 

(8) (a) Does Tocher’s anwerobe produce a toxin ? 

(b) Does this toxin when fed to horses produce any 
symptoms at all ? 

(c) Does this toxin when fed to horses produce symp- 
toms in any way resembling ‘“‘ Grass Disease *’ ? 

(9) Does Mr. Buxton believe that the large number of 
deaths from ** Blind Staggers ” last year in inoculated 
horses were the direct result of inoculation with 
botulinus toxin-antitoxin ? 

(10) Dr. Williamson Tocher stated at Perth : ‘‘ No pretence 
had been made by him that a pure culture of B. 
botulinus had been obtained. The worker who made 
the assertion that pure cultures of any anwrobe had 
been obtained showed little knowledge of * anwrobic 
work.’”’ ( Veterinary Record, February 3rd, 1923.) 
(a) Is it a fact that Tocher’s anwrobe in the spleen 

of “ Grass Sickness ’’ horses is found there mixed 

with other bacteria, even when such horses are 

acute cases killed for the purpose of bacterio- 
logical work ? 

(6) Does Mr. Buxton concur in the statement that 

ure cultures of any anwrobe cannot be obtained ? 

(11) In the Tunbridge Wells address ( Veterinary Record, 
page 186) there is shown a photo of a horse which 
received botulinus toxin by the mouth. At Perth 
Mr. Buxton said,‘‘ Mr. Gaiger is either ignorant of the 
peculiarities of this toxin or he has deliberately misled 
you when he suggested intoxication by the mouth 
as a crucial test.” 

(a) Does Mr. Buxton still stand by this Perth state- 
ment ? 

(12) Cases of pure meningitis occurred in the “ Grass 
Disease’ areas last season and were diagnosed by 
practitioners as “‘ Grass Disease.”” They showed no 
abdominal symptoms. 

(a2) Does Mr. Buxton maintain these are not cases of 
“ Grass Disease ” ? 

(b) If they are ‘‘ Grass Disease,” then are they also 
Forage Poisoning ”’ ? 

(13) At Tunbridge Wells (page 189, Veterinary Record) 
Mr. Buxton reports an abortive case of “ Grass 
Disease’ at Elgin and another at Dundee. He 
attributes the non-development of the case to an 
injection of antitoxic serum. 

(a) Is Mr. Buxton aware that such abortive cases are 
a feature of “‘ Grass Disease,” and that they get 
better if left alone or if inoculated with a different 
altogether—an anti-streptocoecic vaccine, 

or example ? 

(b) If he knew this, did he inform the practitioner at 
Tunbridge Wells of this fact ? 

I have no wish to take up Mr. Buxton’s time un- 
necessarily, but these questions are of vital importance, 
inasmuch as they point to what value is to be placed on 
the botulinus theory, and indeed upon the whole investi- 
gation, so I have arranged them in such a way that they 
can be answered by a simple “ Yes ” or “ No,” and without 
qualification.—I am, ete., S. H. Gatorr, 

5 Strathview Gardens, Bearsden, Glasgow. 

20th March, 1923. 


